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THE RELATIONS OF SOCIAL DISEASES TO THE 

FAMILY 



PRINCE A. MORROW, A.M., M.D. 
66 W. Fortieth Street, New York City, N. Y. 



It is but a truism to state that the welfare of the family under- 
lies the welfare of society : Whatever injuriously affects this unit 
of our social organization, reacts unfavorably upon the collective 
social body. 

Marriage was instituted for the purpose of regularizing 
sexual relations between men and women, and the creation, care, 
and maintenance of children. However individualistic the mo- 
tives that influence men and women to matrimony, the civil object 
of marriage is the creation of the family — the raising of children. 
From the socio-political standpoint children are the only excuse 
for marriage — not offspring merely, but children born in condi- 
tions of vitality, health, and physical vigor, and capable of becom- 
ing useful citizens to the state. 

Since the most valuable asset of a nation consists in healthy, 
capable citizens, the conservation of the health and productive 
energy of the family is essential to the prosperity, and existence 
even, of human society. The question of health and disease as 
affecting the family has never received adequate consideration. 
The state recognizes the fundamental importance of this institu- 
tion as the condition of social preservation, and has surrounded 
marriage with the safeguards of law and morality; but the state 
takes no cognizance of the health of the contracting parties: it 
makes no provision against the introduction of diseases which 
may wreck the health of the wife and mother and engender a 
vast mass of disease and misery in the descendants. 

Modern science has shown us that most diseases are of germ 
origin, and are spread by contact of individuals. The ordinary 
relations of family life afford exceptional opportunities for con- 
tagious contacts. So common is this mode of spread that certain 
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diseases such as tuberculosis, leprosy, etc., are often spoken of as 
"family diseases." 

The class of diseases which form the subject of this paper, I 
have termed "social diseases" from their origin in the social evil. 
While they are commonly communicated in that relation between 
the sexes ordained by nature for the continuation of the race, 
they may be spread in the ordinary intimacies of family and social 
life — a syphilitic child in a household, for example, may be the 
source of numerous contaminations : It may infect its nurse and 
other members of the family, and they in turn may infect others ; 
veritable epidemics of syphilis have originated in this way. 

A case of gonococcus infection in the family may likewise be 
the source of multiple contagions ; the ophthalmia, which blots out 
the eyes of babies, may be communicated to other children, the 
nurse, or attendants. Another specific infection of young girls, 
due to the gonococcus, often takes on the proportions of extensive 
epidanics. In the Hebrew Orphan Asylum of New York, in 1896, 
65 cases of infection were traceable to one child. In the Babies 
Hospital of New York in 1903, 55 children were infected, and 
in 1904 there were 46 cases. In the epidemic of Posen, 236 
schoolgirls from 6 to 14 years were infected from a bathing- 
house where two or more children used the same bathtub. It is 
this quality of expansiveness, this capacity of morbid irradiation 
through family and social life, that gives to these diseases their 
superior significance as a social danger. 

The significance of disease in general is measured by its 
effect upon the health and life of the individual ; but the dangers 
of this class of diseases are not limited to the individual, nor yet 
to the parents ; they extend to the children, and through them to 
society at large. 

The special significance of social diseases as a peril to the 
family comes from the fact that they specifically affect the system 
of generation, sterilizing the procreative capacity, or so devitaliz- 
ing the primordial cells that the product of conception is blighted 
in its development, and the office of maternity desecrated by the 
bringing forth of tainted, diseased, or dead children. The 
physical interests of the race demand that the springs of heredity 
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be kept pure and undented. Certainly no more important problem 
can engage the thoughtful attention of sociologists than the pro- 
tection of the family from diseases which damage or destroy that 
function to which the life of the human race is entrusted. 

In the further consideration of this subject, reference will 
be made to the introduction of these diseases into the family, the 
frequency of marital contamination, and the resulting dangers to 
the wife, to the offspring, to society, and finally, remedial meas- 
ures. 

i. How are these diseases introduced into married life? — 
At first glance it would appear somewhat incongruous to 
associate a class of infections which in popular estimation always 
bear the stamp of immorality, with a social institution which 
typifies our highest conception of virtue. Unfortunately mar- 
riage does not always prove that "asylum pure and chaste," into 
which diseases of vice cannot enter. On the contrary, thousands 
of pure young women find in this relation, legitimatized by the 
state and sanctioned by the church, as honorable and virtuous, not 
a safeguard against these infections, but a snare for their entrap- 
ment. The explanation is not far to seek. 

A large proportion of men contract these diseases either be- 
fore or after marriage, and carry the infection into the family. 
The conditions of married life render the wife a helpless victim. 
To quote a paragraph from my book on Social Diseases and 
Marriage: 

The Vinculum Matrimonii is a chain which binds and fetters the woman 
completely, making her the passive recipient of the germs of any sexual 
disease her husband may harbor. On her wedding night she may, and 
often does, receive unsuspectingly the poison of a disease which may 
seriously affect her health and kill her children; or by extinguishing her 
capacity of conception, may sweep away all the most cherished hopes and 
aspirations of married life. She is an "innocent" in every sense of the 
word. She is incapable of foreseeing, powerless to prevent this injury. 
She often pays with her life for her blind confidence in the man who, 
ignorantly or carelessly, passes over to her a disease he has received from 
a prostitute. 

The only plea that can be urged in extenuation of these crimes 
against pure women is that the men who commit them are, for the 
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most part ignorant that they are bearers of contagion, and 
especially ignorant of the terrible consequences to their wives and 
children. For, it is to be understood, these infections are mark- 
edly accentuated in virulence and danger to the wife and mother 
in fulfilling the functions for which marriage was instituted. 

2. The frequency of marital contamination. — This frequency 
does not admit of exact mathematical expression. The amount 
of venereal infection in marriage is an unknown and unknowable 
quantity. Few of the innocent victims know or even suspect 
the name or nature of the disease which transforms them from 
healthy women into suffering invalids. The social sentiment 
which ignores the existence of these infections, and professional 
ethics which draws around them the sacred circle of the medical 
secret, unite in protecting them from exposure. 

The proportion of women infected in marriage has been 
variously estimated by different authorities. Whether this pro- 
portion be 5, 10, or 15 per cent., considering the number of 
married women in this country, either of these percentages totals 
up an enormous aggregate. However startling the statement, it 
is nevertheless true, that there is, in the aggregate, more gono- 
coccus infection among virtuous wives than in professional prosti- 
tutes in this country. 

Since the discovery of the gonococcus — the causal agent — 
statistics bearing upon this point have the value of scientific 
accuracy. The specific germ may be identified in the inflamma- 
tory lesions it occasions. 

An investigation of the amount of venereal morbidity in New 
York City was undertaken by the Committee of Seven, appointed 
by the New York County Medical Society in 1901. This investi- 
gation had among other objects the tracing of the sources of the 
contagion. From the reply to the circular letters sent out to all 
regular physicians in Greater New York, it appeared that 30 
per cent, of all the women treated for venereal disease in private 
practice in 1900, were contaminated in marriage. The source of 
the infection in those treated in dispensaries and public institu- 
tions could not be traced — doubtless among the poorer and more 
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ignorant classes who are treated in these institutions the propor- 
tion is larger. 

A similar investigation undertaken by the Committee on 
Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, appointed by the Maryland 
State Medical Society in 1907, showed that nearly 40 per cent, 
of the cases of gonococcus infection in women treated in private 
practice in Baltimore, were contaminated in marriage. 

Founder's statistics of over 10,000 cases of syphilis, including 
women from every walk in life, showed that 20 per cent , or one 
in every five syphilitic women, received the infection from their 
husbands. 

The president of the Gynecological Society, at the meeting of 
the Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons in Washing- 
ton, 1907, stated that about 70 per cent, of all the work done by 
specialists in diseases of women in this country, was the result 
of gonococcus infection. 

Brief reference may now be made to the specific effects of 
these diseases upon the family. 

3. Dangers to the wife. — We are indebted to gynecologists 
for our knowledge of the specific dangers to the wife and mother, 
from gonococcus infection. To present the most salient of these 
facts in concrete form; 80 per cent, of all deaths due to in- 
flammatory diseases peculiar to women, practically all purulent 
inflammations of the tubes and ovaries, and 75 per cent, of all 
special surgical operations performed upon women, are the 
result of gonococcus infection. This does not take into account 
the large number of infected women who are not operated 
upon, but drag out a miserable existence of semi- or complete 
invalidism. 

One of the most common and characteristic results of this 
infection in women is sterility — 50 per cent, of these infected 
women are rendered absolutely and irremedially sterile, while 
a much larger proportion are sterile after the birth of the first 
child; so that one child represents the total fecundity of the 
family. A large proportion of sterile marriages, contrary to 
the popular view, is from incapacity and not of choice. 

The dangers of syphilis to the wife are too numerous and 
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varied to admit of detailed mention. Her personal risks from 
the disease are all the more serious as her health and resisting 
capacity are impaired by the bearing of dead or diseased children, 
and in addition she is often denied the benefit of prompt specific 
treatment. Incredible as it may appear, many men who infect 
their wives, employ every means to prevent their consulting a 
physician, from the fear that they may in some way learn the 
nature of the infection. The opinion of all specialists is con- 
current upon this point, that women syphilized in marriage are 
not, as a rule, sufficiently treated, and it is probably on this 
account that so large a proportion of these women suffer from 
severe tertiary manifestations. 

4. Dangers to the offspring. — While gonococcus infection is 
not susceptible of hereditary transmission, it often carries with it 
infective risks to the offspring. From 70 to 80 per cent, of the 
ophthalmia which blinds babies is due to this cause — besides other 
dangers to the children, one of which has already been referred to. 

Syphilis is the only disease transmitted to the offspring in full 
virulence — killing them outright or so vitiating the processes of 
nutrition that they come into the world with the mark of death 
upon them, or, if they survive they are condemned to carry 
through life the stigmata of degeneration and disease. Moreover 
they are capable of transmitting the same class of organic defects 
to the third generation. Syphilis thus represents the most potent 
factor in the degeneration of the race. From 60 to 80 per cent, 
of syphilitic children die before being born or shortly after birth ; 
only one in three or four finally survives ; in some cases the mor- 
tality is 100 per cent., absolutely extinguishing the productivity 
of certain families. And here I may allude to the view which 
looks upon the destruction of these physical weaklings as Nature's 
process for the elimination of the unfit. There is no worse 
sophistry than to attribute to Nature what is clearly due to man's 
criminal ignorance. But for the fact of the syphilis of the 
parents these children might have been born in conditions of 
vitality and physical vigor. 

5. The personal risk of the husband from his disease. — 
There are various complications or sequelae from gonococcus 
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infection which may seriously compromise the health of the 
husband, but which will be passed over in this paper. There is, 
however, one disability created by the disease, which, by destroy- 
ing his procreative power, may defeat the object for which 
marriage is instituted. Sterility in the male is not an infrequent 
result of this infection. The proportion of non-premeditated 
childless marriages directly due to the husband's incapacity from 
this cause is variously estimated at from 17 to 25 per cent., and, 
as he is also responsible for the sterility of his wife, about 75 per 
cent, of all sterility in married life which is not of choice but of 
incapacity may be traced to the fault of the husband. Lier- 
Ascher's careful statistics place this proportion at 71-2 per cent. 

Another danger to the family comes from the incapacitating 
effect of syphilis upon the husband in his character as head and 
support of the family. The dangers of syphilis to the individual 
are measured by its remote rather than by its immediate effects. 
The dreaded manifestations of the disease — the implication of 
organs essential to life and, especially, affections of the central 
nervous system, may not develop until 5, 10, 15, or even 20 years 
later. So it often happens that long after the follies of youth 
have been forgotten, and the man has become a husband and 
father, he must pay the penalty for his misdeeds in loco- 
motor-ataxia, tumor of the brain, paralysis, blindness, or other 
affections which are incurable for the most part, entirely in- 
capacitate him as the breadwinner of the family, and may render 
him a charge upon friends or the community. So frequent are 
these delayed penalties that the French have a proverb: C'est le 
mari qui paie la dette du gar g on. Unfortunately the wife and 
children are drawn into this vicious circle, and must share the 
punishment. 

6. Social misery and unhappiness. — This review of the rela- 
tions of social diseases to the family would be incomplete without 
reference to the domestic misery and unhappiness which flow 
from the introduction of these diseases into married life. En- 
forced childlessness from extinguishment of the procreative 
capacity is often a source of marital unhappiness. The instinct 
of maternity has been implanted, by nature, in every normally 
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constituted woman, and many women experience the keenest suf- 
fering when realizing that all the hopes and aspirations which 
center in motherhood and children are doomed to disappointment. 

Social diseases are a frequent cause not only of domestic dis- 
sension, but of disunion of the family. Notwithstanding the 
conspiracy of concealment between the husband and physician, 
women often learn the name and nature of their trouble, which 
not infrequently leads to the breaking-up of the family. The 
number of applications for divorce from this cause, especially in 
the middle and upper classes of society is much larger than is 
commonly supposed. In divorce proceedings, the cause of action 
usually appears under some non-compromising name, such as 
"cruelty," "non-support," "desertion," while the true cause is 
never made public. 

Time will permit only the briefest reference to the economic 
significance of social diseases — the blindness, the deaf-mutism, 
the idiocy, and other organic defects engendered by these diseases 
impose an enormous charge upon the state and community for 
the care and maintenance of those afflicted — the elimination of 
these diseases would render one-third, possibly one-half, of our 
institutions for defectives unnecessary. 

From this cursory survey of the subject, it is evident that 
social diseases have most important relations with the family. 
They are directly antagonistic to all that the family stands for as 
a social institution — they are destructive to its health, its pro- 
ductivity, and its social efficiency. They occasion an enormous 
sacrifice of potential wealth from the loss of citizens to the state. 
Moreover, they distil a double venom, they poison not only the 
health, but the peace, honor, and happiness of the family. Their 
prevention is one of the most pressing problems of social hygiene 
that confronts us at the present day. 

What are the Remedial Measures? — If I have succeeded 
in interesting you in this recital, probably the dominant feeling 
excited is one of surprise that these abuses against the innocent 
and helpless members of society should be possible, and the great 
body of humane people in this country remain indifferent to 
their significance, ignorant of their existence even. Ignorance 
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is the cause, and at the same time the explanation of this in- 
difference. Men carry these infections into the family because 
they do not know; women suffer ill health, sterility, and mutila- 
tion of their bodies, because they do not know; society is insen- 
sible to their sufferings because it does not know ; the saving hope 
of the situation lies in letting people know. Publicity of these 
evils, education of the public to their significance, are the prime 
indications. 

The importance of this enlightenment is emphasized by the 
fact that this danger to the family and society has always been 
covered up and concealed. Social diseases furnish the most 
conspicuous example in human history of an evil which flourishes 
in disguise and darkness, and which owes its chief potentiality to 
the very obscurity to which it has been relegated by traditional 
prejudice. This social pestilence has been for centuries installed 
in our midst — poisoning the sources of life, sapping the founda- 
tions of our national vitality and vigor, ravaging the home and 
family — while society, behind "its seven-folded veil of prudery 
and false modesty," refuses to recognize its existence. 

John Stuart Mill declared that "The diseases of society can 
no more be checked or healed than those of the body, without 
publicly speaking of them." But social sentiment has decreed 
that the "holy silence" upon everything relating to sex or its 
diseases must not be broken. And yet all experience shows that 
diseases communicated in the ordinary relations of family and 
social life cannot be prevented without the co-operation of the 
public, and that the first essential in securing this co-operation is 
the general dissemination of knowledge respecting their extent 
and dangers, and the means by which they are spread. 

This has been signally shown in the present warfare against 
tuberculosis. We have recently witnessed the assemblage in 
Washington of a Congress of Tuberculosis, in which every civil- 
ized country of the globe was represented. Eminent scientists, 
distinguished specialists, prominent laymen, brought the results 
of their studies, their experience, and their wisdom for the dis- 
cussion of the most effective ways and means of exterminating 
this scourge. I need not remind you that less than two decades 
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ago, this "great white plague" existed in our midst, claiming its 
victims by tens and hundreds of thousands, ignored by the sani- 
tary officials, disregarded by the public, or stoically accepted as an 
evil against which it was vain to contend. 

What has wrought this wonderful change in the attitude of 
the profession and the public — transforming apathy into interest, 
converting inaction into earnest effort, substituting the energy 
of hope for the impotence of despair? Certainly advances in 
medical science and the more aggressive policy adopted by the 
sanitary authorities have contributed to this change. But it is 
undeniable that the brilliant results thus far achieved in the cam- 
paign against tuberculosis, would have been impossible without 
the enlightened aid and helpful co-operation of the public. 

Physicians have been censured, and perhaps with some jus- 
tice, for their silence in regard to matters which so vitally concern 
the interests of the family; but a change has come over the spirit 
and practice of the medical profession. The genius of modern 
medicine is essentially in the direction of popularizing hygienic 
knowledge; the medical profession is perfectly willing to share 
its knowledge, but it cannot reach the public to any effective 
extent. The channels of communication with the public which 
serve for its enlightenment are closed against this knowledge. 
The responsibility now rests with those who control the educa- 
tional agencies of our social life. 

Other measures for safeguarding the family from these dis- 
eases may be briefly referred to. 

1. Sanitary safeguards. — Although social diseases are due to 
microbic invasion, their prevention is not a purely sanitary prob- 
lem. Sanitary measures are directed to the correction of the 
causes of disease and their modes of spread. The causes of social 
diseases reside in social conditions which lie entirely without the 
pale of sanitary control and their communicative mode, en- 
trenched in the stronghold of privacy, cannot be reached. Be- 
sides, sanitary measures are chiefly concerned with environmental 
conditions which cannot be controlled by the individual. The 
distinctive peculiarity of this special class of diseases is that they 
are communicated by the voluntary acts of individuals. But 
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while they are essentially voluntary infections, they are for the 
most part, ignorant infections. 

It might at first glance appear that the most effective pre- 
ventive would be the enlightenment of the individual patient by 
his physician; but as a matter of fact comparatively few men 
consult physicians as to their physical fitness for marriage and 
parentage, so that the opportunities for this prophylactic work 
are comparatively restricted. Besides, many men, to the discredit 
of human nature be it said, when warned by the physician of the 
danger of marrying with an uncured sexual disease, nevertheless 
for sordid or selfish reasons, take the risk, or, rather, subject the 
women they marry to the risk of infection. Some men are utterly 
unteachable, while others, being taught, are flagrantly careless in 
the matter of spreading disease. Evidently if enlightenment is 
to have its full force and efficacy as a preventive measure, it must 
be general ; it must extend to the collectivity. 

2. Legal safeguards. — Since experience shows that the en- 
lightenment now available will not prove an infallible corrective 
of these crimes against the family, the question arises whether the 
state, through its instrument the law, can more effectively inter- 
vene in their prevention. 

Medical examination of the contracting parties, and the 
furnishing of a certificate of freedom from contagious sexual 
disease as a condition of license to marry, has been proposed 
as a solution of the problem. To many not familiar with 
the practical difficulties in the way, this measure commends 
itself. It would be difficult to enact a law which does not apply 
to both sexes, but so far as the woman is concerned such examina- 
tion is entirely unnecessary, as women almost never introduce 
these infections into marriage; besides, many sensitive, refined 
women would rather forego marriage than be subjected to a 
physical examination which they would regard as an outrage upon 
their modesty, and an indignity to their persons. 

Further, such a law, to be effective, must be general in all the 
states, otherwise couples wishing to marry would cross over the 
borders of a neighboring state where this law was not in force. 
There are other practical objections arising from the oftentimes 
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latent character of these diseases, and the impossibility of making 
a diagnosis without prolonged observation, which, with other 
defects that cannot be here considered, would defeat the purpose 
of such a law. 

Another proposed measure is the enactment of a law imposing 
penal responsibility for the introduction of these infections into 
marriage. Such a law would be equitable and just, as there can 
be no greater injury to the corporeal integrity of an individual 
than infection with venereal disease. Unfortunately the essential 
condition of the law's intervention is that the injury shall already 
have been received ; besides, the injured party must be the com- 
plainant, appear in open court, and if the charge is substantiated, 
be publicly branded as the bearer of a shameful disease. It is 
evident that few self-respecting women would avail themselves 
of its doubtful benefits. The only advantage of such a law upon 
the statute books, would be its educational value, rather than its 
frequent enforcement. 

Eminent jurists who have studied this subject declare it 
doubtful whether additional legal guarantees for the safeguard- 
ing of marriage can be furnished by the state. 

3. Ethical safeguards. — The family is not only the source of 
the life of the nation, but the conservator of the morality of the 
race. The moral element in this problem of prevention cannot 
be ignored. Observation shows that men are the responsible 
authors of these social crimes — women the victims. The root 
of the evil is grounded in the double standard of morality. 

In legalizing marriage the law has placed man and woman 
upon the same moral plane of equality, the infidelity of either 
party constitutes a sufficient ground for divorce; but social con- 
vention has created one standard of morals for men, another 
for women. This code which was constructed to conform with 
man's sensual inclinations, while allowing him the largest sexual 
liberty, requires of the woman chastity before marriage, and 
absolute fidelity after marriage. This disparity in moral obliga- 
tions has been justified by tradition on the ground of a physio- 
logical difference between men and women. In the opinion of 
the wisest and best men of the medical profession, the double 
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standard of morality rests upon a false physiological foundation. 
The doctrine of the so-called "sexual necessity" for men, is a 
physiological fallacy; it receives no shadow of support from the 
teachings of science, and is disproved by the experience of thou- 
sands. From a purely physiological standpoint there is no more 
necessity for a young man to "sow his wild oats" than for 
his sister to do the same. There is every reason to believe 
that the relative chastity of men and women is due, not to a 
physiological difference, but to a difference in education and 
moral training. 

These crimes against the family will continue until women 
know, as they have a perfect right to know, the facts which so 
vitally concern their own health and the health and lives of their 
children. When they know that the standard of morality they 
now tolerate in the men they marry is the responsible cause, the 
woman will demand of the man she receives as her husband and 
the potential father of her children, the same moral standard 
which the man has always required of the woman he takes as his 
wife. The emancipation of woman will never be complete until 
she is freed from the shackles of a traditional code, based upon 
the ethical heresy that one half of humanity has imperious duties 
which the other half may repudiate or disclaim. The result will 
be not to debase woman, but to uplift man to her higher standard. 

Personally I believe that women will not be left to work out 
their own salvation alone. Every moral reform comes from 
the exposure of human suffering. We have seen that the prac- 
tical effect of this unilateral code is, that in condemning the inno- 
cent to suffer for the sins of the guilty, it violates the principles of 
justice and humanity. Considerations of humanity demand that 
women, in fulfilling their mission as child-bearers of the race, 
should not be exposed to diseases which soil them, which poison 
them, and which kill them; justice to the unborn demands that 
they should not be robbed of their rightful heritage of vitality, 
health, and vigor. When the public is fully enlightened as to the 
significance of these dangers to the family, and their injury to 
the highest interests of human society, I believe that public 
opinion, which is the strongest force in the evolution of the 
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conscience of the race, will no longer tolerate these evils, nor 
sanction the standard of morals of which they are the outgrowth. 

A final word upon the relations of social diseases to the dis- 
union of the family. These diseases play the sinister role of 
detectives in the household — they are les maladies revelatrices, 
often furnishing positive proof of infidelity, which otherwise 
might never have been revealed. The frequency of separation or 
divorce from this cause is far from being suspected by the public. 
It is one of the hidden, unavowable causes, "the shame that can- 
not be named for shame." No other commentary upon the 
intolerable situations created by the introduction of these diseases 
into the family is needed than the fact that so many women, 
loyal to the highest ideals of marriage, devoted to home and 
family, are driven to the divorce courts as a refuge. No one can 
condemn a self-respecting woman for separating from a man 
who has dishonored her with a shameful disease. 

The evils that result from divorce have been fully exposed; 
it is time to expose evils that cause divorce; to endeavor to pre- 
vent divorce by correcting one, at least, of its most fruitful 
causes. While the interests of the social welfare demand the 
conservation of the integrity of the family, it is vain to attempt 
to preserve intact this corner-stone of our social fabric if we 
neglect the destructive forces at work undermining its foundation. 



DISCUSSION 
Professor Seligman spoke of the economic aspects of the evil and 
called attention to the great need of publicity. 



Professor A. B. Wolfe, Oberlin, Ohio 
Dr. Morrow's paper is a terrible revelation of the sinister hypocrisy of 
men in their relation to women and in particular to the women they 
promise to love, honor, and cherish; a proof positive, if any were needed, 
that our ideals both of what is manly and womanly need at some points 
violent revision. The problem of the family is in more ways than one the 
problem of women. The ideal we hold of woman and the ideal we hold 
of the family will develop pari passu. So long as our ideal of the strength 
and worth of woman is a low one — as I do not hesitate to say it was until 
Mary Wollstonecraft, John Stuart Mill, and the modern feminists forced 
upon us the beginnings of a reluctant revision — as it is yet in fact with the 
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great masses of men — so long as woman was regarded mainly as a vehicle 
for sex gratification and a cheap housekeeper combined, so long as it is 
thought that "the noblest thing any woman can do is to be a good wife and 
mother," so long as women are not gladly and consciously recognized by 
men to be a part of the human race as well as bearers of it, that long will 
the ideal of the family leave much to be desired and the actual family 
remain a heavy sociological problem. 

Much has been said in this discussion concerning publicity and educa- 
tion. The problem of venereal diseases, and of the social evil at large, 
will never approach a solution until men fully recognize that the wife or 
the prospective wife — that any woman — is entitled to just as complete a 
knowledge of these matters as is the male. But so long as women are 
regarded with a vestige of the old "clinging-vine" ideal, as beings who are 
to be "protected" (note the pungent irony of that term in this connection) 
and carefully guarded from knowledge of the world's hard facts, so long 
as women themselves fondly place a blind faith in a masculine "chivalry," 
the condescension and subtle contemptuousness of which many of them are 
at present incapable of perceiving, just so long will they be incapable of 
protecting themselves from their male protectors. It will in the future be 
one of the gravest charges the defenders of western civilization will have 
to meet that with all the civilizing and enlightening agencies it had at its 
command it so long allowed its ideal of womanhood to remain so purely a 
negative ideal. Let woman be only "pure" and "innocent," let her only 
guard her "virtue" (or have it guarded for her) against the wiles and 
attacks of the predatory male, let her at the same time have a pretty face, 
a lithe figure, and a "charming" way, and she was essentially the ideal 
woman. No woman whose chief ideality or virtue consists in purity or 
"innocence" can ever be other than an obstacle in the way of the solution 
of the twin problems of marriage and prostitution. 

When we talk about publicity and education we mean that the social 
consciousness should be opened to these social dangers of contagious vice 
and disease. When, as in this case, the matter in hand concerns women 
as well as men, it behooves us, both men and women, to include women 
in that social consciousness, to recognize that they should have equal part 
with men in the formation and direction of the social consciousness. No 
recent writer on sociology has said a thing more pregnant with significant 
truth than Professor Thomas when he says that women are in the white 
man's world but not of it, and nowhere have I seen that fact more vividly 
illustrated than by the acknowledged effects of the "medical secret" of the 
physician, a man-made bit of professional ethics that sacrifices everything 
— wife, children, honor, health, and social welfare — to the supposed interest 
of the libertine male, even though he be "to a radiant angel linked." 
Whatever the present legal status of the medical secret, it seems clear that 
that institution could not long survive under the light and fire of a public 
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opinion which women had equal part with men in shaping. For no sane 
woman would consent to the fallacious belief that the sanctity and unity 
of the home is to be maintained on the basis of collusion of husband and 
physician to deceive an ignorant though suffering wife. It may be neces- 
sary that women live more than men in what Professor Patten has called 
a pain-economy, but surely to ask them to live in a fool's paradise at the 
same time is to add insult to injury. There are other stagnant pools than 
simply that of male disease upon which the searchlight of inquiry should 
be turned. It would be well to turn it oftener and with greater intensity 
upon male egotism — upon the androcentricity of society, the root evil of 
which maladjustments in family and sex life are only too often the specific 
manifestations. Even the American Sociological Society, while it is ex- 
tremely fortunate in having women as well as men speakers on its pro- 
grammes, has not entirely escaped the androcentric world-view. 



